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PREFACE 


i 

To  THIS  EDITION. 

r  '  • 


THE  following  Letters  are,  at  this 
time,  republilhed  from  a  Bofton  Edi¬ 
tion,  now  out  of  print,  as  furn  idling  an 
interefting  appendix  to  the  Official 

Letters  of  General  Washington, 

* 

which  have  lately  made  their  appear- 

i 

ance. 


To  the  Former  Edition  of  thefe  Letters,  from  which  the 
Present  Edition  is  copied. 


public  will  naturally  be  inquifitive  as  to  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  following  letters.  For  every  thing  elfe ,  they  will 
fPeak  for  themf elves  :  and  for  their  genuinenefs,  the  Editor  con¬ 
ceives  himflf  concerned  to  give  only  fuch  vouchers  as  he  himfelf 
has  received.  By  the  la  ft  packet  he  was  favoured  with  a  letter 

from  a  friend ,  now  ferving  in  a  loyal  corps  under  Brigadier- 
General  De  Lancey  of  New-Tork,  of  ivhich  he  here  fukjoins  a 
faithful  extract.  P leafed  with  the  communication  himfelf  ( and 
as  he  is  not  afhamed  to  add,  inflruCted  by  it )  he  could  not  be  eafy 
to  withhold  it  from  the  public  at  large  :  inafmuch  as,  in  his 
judgment,  it  exhibits  a  fairer  and  fuller  view  of  American  po¬ 
litics,  than  the  world  has  yet  feen. 

-  u Among  the  prifoners  at  Fort  Lee,  I  efpied  a  mulatto 
fellow,  whom  I  thought  I  recollected,  and  who  confirmed  my  con¬ 
jectures  by  gazing  very  earnejlly  at  me.  I  afked  him  if  he  knew 
me.  At  fir  ft,  he  was  unwilling  to  own  it ;  but ,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  carried  off  \  thinking,  Ifuppofe,  that  1  might  perhaps 
beof  fome  ferviceto  him,  he  came  andtoldme,  that  he  was  Billy, and 
the  old  fervant  of  General  Wajhington.  He  had  been  left  there 
'  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  which  prevented  his  attending  his 
majier .  1  afked  him  a  great  many  queftions,  as  you  may  fuppofe ; 

but  found  very  little  fatisfaCiion  in  his  anfwers.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  fmall portmanteau  of  his  maftePs ; 
of  which ,  when  he  found  that  he  muft  be  put  into  confinement,  he 
entreated  my  care.  It  contained  only  a  few  Jlockings  and  flirts*, 
and  1  could  fee  nothing  vjorth  my  care,  except  an  almanack,  in 

which 


/ 


which  he  had  kept  a  fort  of  a  journal,  or  diary  of  his  proceedings 
fmcehis firjl  coming  to  New  York:  there  were  alfo  two  letters  from 
his  lady ,  one  from  Mr.  Cvjlis ,  and fome  pretty  long  ones  Yon  a 
Mr.  Lund  IVaJhington ;  and  in  the  fame  bundle  with  the  ••>?,  the 
firjl  draught  s,or  foul copies,  of  anfwers  to  them .  I  readthefe  with 
avidity \  and  being  highly  entertained  with  them,have  Jhewr  ile.n 
to  fever al  of  my  friends,  who  all  agree  with  me,  that  he  is  a  very 
different  character  from  what  they  had  fuppofed  him.  I  never 
knew  a  man  fo  much  to  be  pitied.  Ifl  remember  rig  hi,  y.  i:  have 
feen,  and  have  feme  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  it  is  impnjJNe  yeu 
could  form  fo  juft  an  ejlimate  of  him  as  thefe  letters  will  give  you. 
T hey  contain  alfo ,  as  you  will  find,  a  deal  of  information,  not  to 
be  had  any  where  elfe  :  I  affure  myfelf  therefore,  you  will  thank 
me  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken  in  copying  them  for  your  fe- 
rufal 
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*  y 

LETT  E  R  S 

FROM 

«c» 

General  Washington. 


Nezu-Tork ,  June  12,  1776. 

»  <  * 

^Tq  I'rir.  Lund  TVaJhinglon ,  at  Mount  Vernon ,  Fairfax  County* 

Virginia. 

Dear  Lund, 

y »»«*  t  -*J  i  !  i  .*.**■-  . 

npHOUGH  I  wrote  to  you  but  a  very  few  days  ago, 
and  have  nothing  new  of  m  ch  mon  ent  to  communi¬ 
cate,  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  comfort  of  unburthening  my 
mind  to  you,  whenever  I  have  a  little  leifure,  amid  the  thou- 
fand  anxieties  and  difquiet  des  that  aimed  diilradl  me.  I 
know  the  goodnefs  of  your  hear  ,  and  that  you  v.  ill  a: tend  to 
me  with  indulgence  and  fyrnpa.hv,  though  it  be  not  in  your 
power  any  o  herwne  to  afford  me  relief.  There  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  a  fituation  fo  truly  irkfome  to  an  in¬ 
genuous  mind,  as  the  being  perpetually  obliged  to  act  a  part 
foreign  to  our  true  feelings ;  yet  this,  alas  !  as  you  know,  is, 
and  mail  be  my  lot.  I  wear  a  countenance  drefied  in  the 
calm  fe;$nity  of  perfedl  confidence,  whilil  my  henrt  is  cor¬ 
roded  with  infinite  apprehenfions,  and  I  have  no  bofom  friend 
near  me,  to  wh  m  I  dare  lay  it  open.  Tell  me,  Lund,  for 
you  have  long  been  priv/  to  my  mod  (scree  thought.  , — 
trufling  to  thy  na  ive  candor,  I  hare  n  v.er  hefitated  to  lay 
my  heart  bare  and  open  to  thy  infoeclion;  tell  me  then,  am 

B 
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I,  do  you  think,  more  iubjedl  to  fears  than  other  men  ?  For 
I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  that,  at  this  moment,  I  feel 
m  7  elf  a  very  c  jward.  Do  not  miftake  me :  I  thank  my  God 
I  have  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  fear  for  any  pefonal 
danger  that  might  befal  me.  1  am  not  afraid  to  die:  why 
ihould  I  ?  I  am  afraid  only  to  die  with  infamy  and  difgrace. 
And,  if  I  am  afraid  fo  to  die;  need  I  tell  yoru  that  I  am  ten 
thoufand  times  more  afraid  to  live,  like  Lucifer,  a  fallen  an¬ 
gel.  No,  Lund,  that  were  too  much ;  betide  what  will,  I 
cannot,  and  I  will  not,  furvive  either  my  misfortunes,  or  my 
difgraces.  Heaven  knows  how  truly  I  love  my  country ; 
an  ■]  that  I  embarked  in  this  arduous  ente  prize  on  the  pureft 
motives.  But  we  have  ©verfhot  our  mark  :  we  have  grafped 
at  things  beyond  our  reach  :  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould  fuc- 
eeed;  and  I  cannot  with  truth  fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  it; 
becaufe  I  am  far  from  being  fure  that  we  deferve  to  fucceed. 
That  the  Britifh  Miniftry  had  meditated  fchemes  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  America ;  and  that,  if  we  had  not  oppofed  their 
firft  efforts  to  impofe  taxes  upon  us,  without  our  confent, 
we  might  have  bid  adieu  to  every  idea  of  conftitutional  fe- 
curity  hereafter,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  Nay,  I  am  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  perfuaded  of  the  unworthinefs  of  their  defsgns,  and 
of  the  duty  of  every  honeft  American  to  oppofe  them,  that, 
diffatisfied  as  I  am  with  my  fituation,  were  it  to  do  over 
again,  i  would  rather  be  even  as  I  am  than  tamely  crouch, 
whilft  chains  were  fattening  round  my  neck  ;  for  there  is 
not,  in  my  eftimation,  fo  vile  a  thing  upon  earth  as  a  human 
being  who,  having  once  enjoyed  liberty,  can  patiently  bear 
to  fee  it  taken  from  him.  1  would,  and  I  will  die  ten  thou¬ 
fand  deaths,  rather  than  be  this  thing  myfelf.  On  thefe 
principles,  and  thefe  only,  I  firft  took  up  arms;  but  my 
misfortune,  and  the  true  fource  of  all  my  uneafinefs  is,  that 
though  in  good  policy,  as  well  as  honour,  thefe  ought  to  be 
the  principles  of  every  American,  I  have  long  ago  difcovered 
they  are  not,  and  on  this  account  alone  I  dread  our 


(  «  > 

defeat.  Our  want  of  fkill,  our  want  of  ammunition,  in 
fhort,  our  want  of  everything  which  an  army  ought  to  have, 
are  all,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  againft  us ;  but  they  are  all 
no  hing  to  our  want  of  virtue.  Unufed  to  the  many  arts  and 
devices,  by  which  defigning  men  carry  their  points,  I  un¬ 
willingly  Lftened  to  my  own  apprehenfions,  when  early  in 
the  firft  Congrefs,  I  thought  I  faw  a  tendency  to  meafures 
which  I  never  could  approve  of.  I  reafoned  myfelf,  howe¬ 
ver,  out  of  my  fears,  with  no  ordinary  reproach  on  my  own 
meannefs,  in  having  given  way  to  fufpicions,  which  could 
not  be  true,  unlefs  we  had  men  amongft  ourfelves  more  fla¬ 
gitious  than  even  thofe  we  were  oppofing.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  continental  army  came  to  be  voted  for,  my 
fears  returned  with  redoubled  force ;  for  then,  for  the  Arft 
time,  I  clearly  faw  our  aims  reached  farther  than  we  cared 
to  avow.  It  was  carried  with  an  unanimity  that  really  afto- 
niflied  me;  becaufe  I  knew,  many  who  voted  for  it  were 
as  averfe  to  the  independency  of  America  as  I  was.  And 
they  even  ridiculed  me  for  my  apprehenfions  on  that  account ; 
and,  indeed,  when  they  fuggefted,  that  Great  Britain,  feeing 
us  apparently  determined  to  rifque  every  thing  rather  than 
that  they  fhould  tax  us,  would  never  think  of  engaging  in  a 
civil  war  with  us,  which  muft  neceflarily  coft  her  more  than 
even  America  could  repay  her,  I  could  not  but  hope,  that  I 
was  miftaken,  and  that  our  military  preparations  might  be  a 
good  political  movement.  In  one  thing,  however,  we  all 
agreed,  that,  as  the  forces  were  chiefly  to  be  raifed  in  New 
England,  it  would  be  extremely  rafh  and  imprudent  in  the 
fouthern  delegates  to  leave  them  in  the  pofleflion  of  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  power  without  any  check.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  it  was  this  confideration  which,  if  I  am  to  be  credited, 
forely  againft  my  will,  determined  me  to  accept  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  armv.  We  fet  out  with  bad  omens;  I  was 
miftruftful  of  them  in  every  thing ;  and  they  were  taught  to 
look  upon  me  with  jealoufy.  This  foon  manifefted  itfelf  in 
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forming  them  to  any  thing  like  decent  difcipline.  But  I  have, 

1  ting  ago,  peffered  you  more  than  enough  with  complaint?  on 
thi  head'.  I  knew  not,  ho  ever,  certainly,  that  I  had  Been 
appointed  to  this  hiih  nation  only  to  be  difgraced  and  ruined, 
till  about  the  middl  and  latter  end  of  lift  February;  when, 
col  fra--y  to  my  -\  iihe ,  I  found  it  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
we  fhould  come  to  open  hoftilities  againfl:  our  fellow  fubjedfs 
in  he  minillrial  a  my.  Doubtlefs  common  prudence  re¬ 
el  ui  ed,  that  when  v  e  did  attempt  it  we  fhould,  if  poflible, 
do  it  fpeedily  and  effedlually  ♦*  And,  having  all  the  reafon  in 
the  woi Id  to  believe  that  large  armies  would  be  fent  againft 
US  ear^y  in  the  fummer,  I  refolved,  eoft  what  it  would,  to 
cut  IF  tho  e  already  here,  which  would  have  given  us  fuch 
infinite  advmtages  over  any  future  reinforcements  that  might 
be  fenr,  and  his  1  believed  was  eafily  in  our  power;  but, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  our 
New  England  alii  up,  unlefs  they  are  let  into  all  your  fecrets. 
I  could  not  advance  a  flep  without  communicating  my  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  civil  department ;  a  thing  ever 
ruinous  in  w  ar  ;  It  foon  got  wind,  as  I  had  forefeen;  and  it 
ap  -eared,  tha,  the  General  of  the  enemy  was  apprifed  of  my 
defign.  Still,  however,  I  per  fevered  in  my  purpofes;  which, 
in  fpite  of  all  his  care  and  caution,  I  was  confident  muff  fuc- 
ceed,  and  reduce  him  to  the  utmoff  extremity.  But  (as  every 
military  man  muff  know)  fo  capital  a  blow  was  not  to  be 
fir  .ck  without  the  lofs  both  of  many  men,  and  much  pro¬ 
perty  ;  for  my  defign  was,  if  they  would  not  furrender  by  an 
honourable  capitulation,  to  burn  the  town  about  their  ears, 
and  fo  rufh  in,  and  cut  them  off  in  their  at  erupts  to  efcape 
to  the  fhips.  And  .hb,  with  our  fuperiority  of  numbers,  we 
certainly  could  have  effedled,  though,  no  doubt,  it  would 
have  been  a  bloody  bufinefs,  if  they  had  not  furrendered,  as 
I  think  they  v-  ould.  But  when,  as  I  was  obliged,  I  laid  this 
before  the  Council  and  Rep  efentativer,  they  not  only  found 
a  thoufand  objcdtions  to  it,  but  abfolutely  refLained  me,  and 


» 
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I  could  not  have  got  a  man  that  would  have  gone  on  what 
they  called  fo  dTp*  a~e  a  fchemc  :  Hence  was  I  under  a 
neceffi  y  of  proceeding  in  that  pour,  flo  ,  and  unfoldier-like 
manner,  which  not  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  efcape* 
but  has  taught  chem  to  defpife  us.  There  is  no  forming  an 
idea  of  the  impo  tance  of  fjch  a  ftrofe  a  that  conjuncture. 
If  any  thing  upon  ear  h  could  have  made  America  independ¬ 
ent  and  glorious,  that  was  the  golden  opportunity.  I  confefs 
to  you,  I  had  worked  my  imagination  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
high  expectation,  that  my  difappointment  has  difpirited  me  in 
a  manner  I  never  can  recover  For,  from  that  moment,  I 
have  defpaired  o'  our  ever  doing  any  thing  truly  great.  Any 
little  gleams  of  fuccefs,  or  fairer  profpeCts  we  have  ftnce  had, 
ferve  but  to  make  our  inferiority  the  more  confpicuous ;  For 
what  incidents  can  fall  out  to  aggrandize  us,  who  can  be 
made  great  only  by  great  and  fpirited  efforts,  when  We  have 
fhewn  that  we  wanted  both  the  underftanding  and  the  virtue 
to  purchafe  to  ourfelves  immortal  glory  on  better  and  cheaper 
terms  than  ever  we  can  hope  hereafter  to  have  it  ?  But,  the 
worft  remains  yet  to  be  told.  Some  of  thofe  very  men  who 
were  the  moil:  forward  to  thwart  me  in  this  meafure,  had  dif- 
covered  a  different  v/ay  of  thinking  on  other  occafions,  and, 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  were  the  queftion  put  to  them  now,  as 
to  this  city  and  the  fouthern  regiments,  I  fhould  not  hear  a 
diffenting  voice. — But,  let  me  fpare  you. 

After  all  this,  you  will  again,  I  doubt  not,  as  you  often 
have,  afk  why  I  continue  in  a  fi  uacion  fo  difogreeable  to  me! 
I  wifh  you  had  forborne  this  queftion,  the  truth  being,  that 
I  neither  am  able,  nor  very  willing  to  anfwer  it.  My  refo- 
lution  to  hold  it  out  as  long  as  I  can  is  dictated  by  my  feel¬ 
ings,  which  I  neither  can  defcibe  to  you,  nor  wholly  juftify 
on  paper;  but  which,  however,  I  find  it  impoffible  for  me 
to  difregard.  The  eyes  of  all  America,  perhaps  of  Eu/ope, 
of  the  w  orld  are  fixed  on  me.  It  has  been  our  policy,  (and? 
at  the  time,  I  thought  it  well  founded)  to  hold  out  falfe 
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lights  to  the  world.  There  are  not  a  hundred  men  in  Ame¬ 
rica  that  know  our  true  fituation ;  three  fourths  of  the  Con- 
grefs  itfelf  are  ignorant  of  it ;  yourfelf  excepted,  there  lives  not 
a  man  at  all  acquainted  with  my  peculiar  circumftances.  The 
world  looks  upon  us  as  in  pofleflion  of  an  army  all  animated 
with  the  pure  flame  of  liberty,  and  determined  to  die  rather 
than  not  be  free.  It  is  in  pofleflion  of  proofs,  that  it  is  fo, 
under  my  own  hand  :  I  have  always  fo  fpoken  of  it  and  I  ft  ill 
do.  But,  you  knovv  how  remote  in  my  judgment  all  this 
is  from  the  truth ;  though  I  am  not  fure  that  there  is  another 
man  in  the  army,  befides  myfelf,  that  thinks  fo.  I  fhould 
guefs,  however,  that  there  are  many.  Bur,  tied  up  as  my 
own  mouth  is,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  theirs  are  fo 
too,  at  leaft  to  me. 

Thus  circumftanced,  can  you  point  out  a  way  in  which 
it  is  poffible  for  me  to  refign,  juft  now,  as  it  were  on  the 
eve  of  a&ion,  without  the  imputation  of  cowardice  ?  There 
is  no  fuch  way.  Befides,  diffident  and  defponding  as  I  am, 
how  do  I  know,  that  it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  we  have  to  op., 
pofe  ?  they  certainly  have  reafon.  The  events  of  war  de¬ 
pend  on  a  thoufand  minutia,  without  the  ken  of  a  mere  by- 
ftander.  I  know  not  that  the  commander  of  the  armies  of 
the  low  countries,  could  his  heart  have  been  read  as  you  do 
mine,  had  not  the  fame  fears,  and  the  fame  caufes  for  them 
that  I  have.  You  learn  not  this  from  the  hiftory,  nor  was 
it  to  be  expecfted  you  fhould  ;  yet,  he  fucceeded  at  laft  z 
And,  who  knows,  what  an  over-ruling  Providence,  who 
often  brings  about  the  greateft  revolutions  by  the  moft  un¬ 
likely  means,  may  intend  for  America  ?  If  it  be  the  will  of 
God,  that  America  fhould  be  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  this  be  the  feafon  for  it,  even  I  and  thefe  unhopeful 
men  around  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  inftruments  in  his 
hands.  And,  fhould  we  fucceed,  we  are  heroes,  and  im¬ 
mortalized  beyond  even  thofe  of  former  times  ;  whereas 
difgrace  only,  and  intolerable  infamy  await  our  retreat.  .  Ifl 
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this  perfuafion,  I  refolve  tc  go  on;  contented,  with  the  glo- 
riojs  King  William,  to  fave  my  country,  or  die  in  the  laft 
ditch, 

I  am,  my  dear  Lund, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

G.  W. 


To  John  Parke  Cujlis ,  Efq.  at  the  Hon.  Benedict  Calvert7 s , 
Efq.  Mount  Airy-y  Maryland. 

My  very  dear  Jack, 

y”OU  have  exceedingly  obliged  me  by  your  letter  which  I 
**  received  by  yefterday’s  poll.  It  difcovers  an  attention 

to  the  great  affairs  now  carrying  on,  and  an  information  con- 

-  ■  * 

ceming  them,  which  I  own  to  you  I  had  not  given  you  cre¬ 
dit  for.  Your  youth  and  inexperience  pleaded  your  excufe: 
and  though  you  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  praife  you  for  any 
adtive  exertions,  I  paid  you  no  ordinary  compliments,  in  my 
own  mind,  for  your  modefty  in  forbearing  to  meddle  with 
things  which  it  was  no  reproach  to  you  to  confefs,  were  out 
of  your  reach.  Confidering  your  rank,  fortune,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  whenever  it  is  proper  for  you  to  come  forward  on  the 
theatre,  it  muft  not  be  any  underpart  that  you  a£t.  You  are, 
therefore,  certainly  in  the  right,  to  decline  taking  any  part 
at  all,  till  you  are  fit  for  a  firft  and  leading  character:  And 
you  have  my  full  and  perfeft  approbation  of  your  refolution 
to  perfilt  in  your  purpofe,  for  the  prefent,  not  to  accept  of 
any  rank,  civil  or  military.  I  fee  you  anxie  y,  left  the  pre- 
fent  opportunity  for  fignalizing  your  juft  love  for  your  coun¬ 
try  fhould,  by  your  not  unnecdfarv  cautions,  be  fuffered  to 
flip  by  you,  unimproved.  Your  ardour  is  commendable. 


•«  .1  ,  »  4  » 
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and  far:b&  itfVcm  jn^ttp.difcQu^ge  in.  pu  .2  fpirit  I  G>  much 
love.  But,  whilft  you  recain  thee  honourable  principles, 
there  is  little  danger  of  your  van  ing  opportunities  ty  call 
them  forth  in  o  aCh  >n.  Tie  momentum  en  erprize  in  which 
your  co  nrry  is  engaged,  is  not  to  be  accQin.pl idled  in  'his  or 
that  yea  .  If,  in  no  longer  a  per  iod,  than  die  fiege  of  Troy, 
we  bring  all  our  mighty  fchemes  to  bear,  it  v ill  be  the  greet¬ 
ed:  wo  k  that  ever  was  perfected  in  fo  little  a  rime.  You 
have  fet  your  hea  t,  you  tell  me,  on  a  military  employment. 
This  is  the  ufual  bent  of  young  men;  and,  as  it  was  my 
own,  it  will  be  with  an  ill-grace  that  I  reprehend  it  in  you. 
But  with  the  experience  that  I  have  had  off,  I  fho  Id  be 
wanting  in  that  love  and  edeem  I  owe  you,  fho  .Jet  I  hefitate  to 
tell  you,  that,  as  your  father,  there  is  noi  a  profedion  you 
could  have  chofem  in  which  I  jfhould  not  more  cordially  have 
concurred  with  you.  Yet,  I  love  arms  ;  I  am  married  to  my 
fvvord,  as  well  as  to  your  mod:  amiable  mother  :  and,  herein 
is  my  witnefs,  that  I  am  in  earned:  when  I  fay,  death  alone 
(hall  divorce  me  from  either.  I  am  not  fo  blindly  devoted, 
however,  to  my  profeflion,  as  not  to  fee  by  how  frail  a  tenure 
J  hold  the  little  reputation  I  have  in  it.  As  a  ftatefman,  as 
a  factor,  f  is  in  the  general  fufhcient  that  you  mean  well, 
that  you  are  careful  to  qualify  yourfelf  to  fprm  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  true  intcrefts  of  your  country,  and  that,  with 
the  honeft  impartiality  of  a  freeman,  you  have  dull  exerted 
your  bed:  endeavours  to  promote  thofe  interefts  :  But,  with 
a  foldier,  fuccefs  alone  is  merit ;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
can  atone  for  the  w?ant  of  it.  The  world  is  a  worfe  judge 
of  military  matters,  than  any  other.  It  would  aflonifh  you 
to  bnd,  on  a  minute  comparifon,  how  very  little  difference 
there  was  in  the  fkill  and  fpirit  which  guided  Braddock  and 
Wolfe  in  the  lad:  actions  of  their  lives  ;  but,  how  different 
has  been  their  fate  ! — I  think  I  am  not  without  fome  talents 
for  the  line  of  life  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot;  but  oppofed> 
as  I  mud:  be,  by  men  probably,  of  infinitely  fuperior  fkillj 
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and  encompaffed  moreover  with  fiich  hofts  of  other  difRsul- 
ties  and  difcouragements  as  I  am,  it  is  not  mine  to  command 
fuccefs.  And  when  either  my  cotemporaries,  or  future  hifto- 
rians,  fhall  fit  in  judgment  on  my  conduct,  if,  haply,  ill  for¬ 
tune  fhould  overtake  me,  feeing  our  mifcarriages  only,  and 
having  neither  curiofity  nor  ability  to  inveftigate  the  thou- 
fand  caufes  which  led  to  them,  am  I  not  too  well  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  they  will  be  attributed  to  mifmanage- 
ment  ?  Have  I  not  then  reafon  to  wifh  that  your  choice  had 
fallen  on  the  quieter  but  not  lefs  important  calling  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman ;  in  which,  as  a  fenator,  you  might  have 
given  proof  of  your  abilities,  in  a  way  in  which  fortune  would 
not  have  had  fo  great  a  fnare  ?  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  if,  after  all,  you  be  irrevocably  determined  to  try  your 
fortune  in  the  field,  and  you  can  gain  your  mother’s  and  your 
•wife’s  confent,  I  here  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  that  you  fhall 
not  want  mine.  Moft  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  employment;  and  if  (which  heaven  avert)  fortune 
fliQuld  declare  againft  you,  my  confolation  will  be,  that  I 
can  afiiire  myfelf,  you  will  defer ve  to  be  fuccefsful.  I  will, 
on  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  procure  you  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  either  here,  or  in 
the  fouthern  wing.  And,  if  my  opinion  may  have  any 
weight  with  you,  you  will,  for  many  reafons,  prefer  the  be¬ 
ing  ftationed  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  Hates.  There  is  no 
fear  of  its  being  an  inactive  ftation.  I  have  little  expeCta- 
tion  that  this  year  will  clofe  with  aught  confiderably  decifive 
on  either  fide ;  and  if  our  enemies  be  able  to  hold  out  ano¬ 
ther  campaign,  it  is  moft  likely  their  policy  will  be,  by  means 
of  their  naval  fuperiority,  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  an  incurfive 
war,  by  making  unexpected  defcents  in  different  and  diftant 
places.  Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  prefs  you  to  perievere  in 
your  attention  to  military  matters.  The  manual  exercife, 
which  you  were  fo  juftly  diligent  to  learn  whilft  I  was  with 
you,  is  but  the  A,  B,  C,  of  vour  profeftion.  Neither  will 
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you  profit  fo  muclras  you  might  reafonably  expe&,  from  the 
iiudy  of  thofe  authors,  who  have  written  profeffedly  on  the 
art  of  war.  This  is  like  the  learning  the  game  of  whift  by 
.reading  Hoyle.  I  have  been  witnefe  to  the  mifchievous  ef¬ 
fects  of  it.  A  man,  book-learned  only,  does  very  well  in 
the  ffcill  fcenes  of  marchings  and  encampments.  But  when, 
in  the  various  bullies  of  adtual  war,  a  caufe  arifes,  as  mull 
often  be  the  cafe,  not  defcribed  in  his  books,  he  is  utterly  at 
a  lofs.  I  would  not,  however,  have  you  to  underftand  me 
as  if  I  meant  to  difcourage  your  reading  thefe  books,  at  all ; 
fo  far  from  it,  I  would  have  you  read  them  very  often,  and 
make  yourfelf  acquainted  with  the  fubjedl  as  much  as  you 
can,  in  theory.  My  caution  meant  only  to  guard  you  againft 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  them.  Their  bell  commenta¬ 
tors,  next  to  your  own  experience,  will  be  the  hillorians  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  which  it  is  your  happinefs  to  be  able  to 
read  in  the  originals.  But,  the  main  and  moll  elTential  qua¬ 
lification  is  an  high  fenfe  of  honor,  an  elevation  of  fentiment, 
and  a  certain  dignified  flile  of  behaviour,  that  dillinguilhes, 
or  Ihould  diftinguifh,  a  foldier  from  every  other  man.  It  is 
a  Ihame  indeed,  if  he  who  undertakes  to  command  others, 
-has  not  firll  learned  to  command  himfelf.  I  will  not  endure 
any  thing  mean  or  fordid  either  in  your  principles,  or  your 
manners ;  having  determined,  if  it  were  left  with  me,  to  be 
as  llridl  and  rigorous  in  thefe  particulars,  as  were  the  knights 
of  old,  when  a  candidate  was  to  be  invelled  with  the  orders 
of  chivalry.  I  cannot  diflociate  the  ideas  between  a  foldier 
and  a  gentleman  :  and  however  common  it  may  be  to  give 
that  lall  appellation  to  perfons  of  every  character,  it  yet  con¬ 
veys  to  me  an  idea  of  worths  I  want  words  to  exprefs.  I 
am  not  folicitous  to  pay  you  compliments,  even  by  implica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  I  may  certainly  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  if  I  had 
not  known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  you  never  Ihould  have 
had  my  confent  to  your  becoming  a  foldier. 
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Your  obfervations  on  this  important  conteft  are  juft  and’ 
accurate,  and  difcover  a  reach  of  thought,  and  a  penetration 
beyond  what  I  had  expected  of  you.  What  you  fay  on  the 
fubjeft  of  independency  is  perfectly  judicious,  and,  no  doubt, 
highly  worthy  of  all  our  molt  ferious  confideration.  Yet,  I 
have  a  prefentiment,  that  it  will  take  place,  and  fpeedily.— 
Open  and  unreferved  as  my  condudt  towards  you  has  ever 
been,  I  have  no  reliidtance  to  confefs  to  you,  that  the  mea- 
fure  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  my  judgment;  fori  have  not 
yet  defpaired  of  an  honorable  reconciliation;  and  whilft  I  can 
entertain  but  an  hope  of  that,  both  interell  and  inclination 
lead  me  to  prefer  it  to  every  thing  elfe  upon  earth.  Human 
affairs  are  oddly  ordered.  To  obtain  what  you  moll  wifh  for? 
you  muft  often  make  ufe  of  means  you  the  leaft  approve  of  ; 
As  in  bargaining,  ta  obtain  a  fair  and  equal  price,  you 
muft  frequently  afk  more  than  you  wifh  to  take.  I  do  not  re¬ 
ally  wifh  for  independence  ;  I  hope  there  are  few  who  do  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  the  reafonings  of  thofe,  who  have  prov¬ 
ed  that,  if  we  did  not  declare  for  it,  we  fhould  fail  to  obtain 
the  conftitutional  fubcrdination  to  which  we  are  entitled, 
fairly  refuted.  I  would  not  have  you,  therefore,  haftily  con¬ 
clude  that  if,  in  this  ftruggle,  we  fall  fhort  of  every  thing  we 
have  claimed,  we  are  worfted :  Perhaps,  the  very  worft 
thing  that  could  befal  us,  is  that  we  fhoulcf  gain  all.  I  do 
aflure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  next  misfortune  to  that 
of  being  thruft  from  our  juft  rank  in  the  order  of  freemen, 
would  be  the  giving  us  up,  and  leaving  us  to  ourfelves.  But, 
this  Great  Britain  will  never  do,  voluntarily:  for,  if  ever 
fhe  does,  whatever  may  become  of  us,  from  that  moment 
fhe  may  date  the  commencement  of  her  own  downfall. 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  in  the  becoming  moderation  which 
you  obferve  and  endeavour  to  introduce  towards  the  unhappy 
men  whofe  political  creeds  differ  from  ours.  But  for  this 
blot  in  her  fcutcheon,  thrown  cn  her  by  too  many  of  her 
rafh  and  unworthy  advocates,  by  a  contrary  conduft,  this 
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effort  of  America  would  have  done  her  honour,  even  though 
the  had  failed.  I  am  {hocked  at  the  inftances  of  intolerance 
I  daily  hear  of,  and  have  no  power  to  prevent.  But,  like  the 
other  evils  of  war,  it  is  a  calamity  that  unavoidably  grows 
out  of  fuch  a  convulfion ;  and  one  might  as  well  hope  to  ftem 
the  fury  of  a  torrent,  as  to  give  laws  to  an  enraged  people. 
It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  every  true  friend  to  liberty,  by 
every  gentle  and  conciliatory  means  in  his  power,  to  reftrain 
it.  And,  I  am  happy  to  find  this  fentiment  daily  becoming 
more  general  amongft  us.  All  things  confidered,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  not  a  little  to  our  honour,  that  things  have  not 
been  carried  to  a  ft  ill  greater  height  in  this  way. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Nelly,  and  tell  her,  that 
though  I  fhould  be  happy  to  fee  her,  I  may  not  hope  for  that 
happinefs  fpeedily ;  as  the  din  of  arms,  I  imagine,  would  be 
but  unpleafing  entertainment  to  her;  and  I  have  little  profpeCt 
of  any  ieifure,  at  leaft  before  we  go  into  winter  quarters.  I 
hope  Mr.  Calvert,  and  all  the  family  are  well  :  J  beg  to  be 
remembered  to  them.  I  will  write  to  your  mother  in  a  few 
days.  You  are  very  good  in  leaving  her  alone  as  little  as 
may  be.  Continue  to  write  to  me  frequently,  freely,  and 
fully  ;  the  hearing  of  my  deareft  friends*  and  family’s  welfare 
being  the  only  true  happinefs  1  have  any  chance  to  enjoy  a- 
midft  the  perpetual  hurry  in  which  I  live. 

I  am,  my  dear  Jack, 

Your  very  affectionate  F  riend  and  F ather. 

Geo.  Waftiington. 


June  18,  1776. 
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New-York ,  July  8,  1776. 

To  Mr.  Lund  Wajhington^  at  Mount  Vernon ,  Fairfax  County , 

Virginia . 

Dear  Lund, 

U  Gi  »  '  *  1  •  •  .  •  J  .  1  r  -  * 

WE.  are  ftill  going  on  with  all  imaginable  brifknefs  and 
-  fuccefs  with  our  works,  which  I  think  are  already  im¬ 
pregnable.  It  would  really  aftonifh  you  to  fee  the  progrels 
we  have  made.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  hiftory  can  furnifh 
a  precedent  of  fo  much  being  done  in  fo  little  time,  or  in  fo 
mafterly  a  manner,  where  you  had  fo  lit  Je  right  to  look  for 
confummate  fkill.  If,  in  every  thing  elfe,  we  could  but  come 
up  to  our  exertions  in  thefe  fortifications,  I  fhould  hardly 
know  how  to  doubt  the  judgment  ofthofe  who  think  that  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  world.  But,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
I  am  diffident  of  every  thing.  Whilft  almoft  everybody  elfe 
feems  to  have  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  I  alone  torment  myfelf  with  thinking  that  every  thing 
is  againft  us.  Even  from  thefe  very  works,  which  have  in- 
fpired  us  with  fuch  confidence,  I  anticipate  only  misfortune 
and  difgrace.  By  this  time  the  die  is  caff,  and  America  is 
authoritatively  declared  free  and  independent ;  and  unlefs  we 
can  be  contented  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  we  mull  refolve  to  fupport  this  declaration  by  a  fuita- 
ble  conduct ; — we  mull  fight  our  way  to  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendency  ;  for  in  no  other  way,  (hall  we  be  permitted  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  farther  than  words. 

A  war,  therefore,  and  a  moll  ferious  one,  is  now  inevi- 
table*  Next  to  good  finances,  which  it  is  not- my  province 
to  provide  for,  a  good  army  is,  doubtlefs,  a  main  requifite 
to  the  carrying  on  a  fuccefsful  war  ,  and  a  good  army,  is 
by  no  means  fecured,  as  fome  feem  to  reckon,  by  fecuring  a 
large  number  of  men.  We  want  foldiers,  and  between 
thefe,  and  raw,  undifciplined  men,  there  is  a  wide  difference. 
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The  qu eft  ion  then  is,  how  are  thefe  raw  and  undifciplined 
men  to  be  formed  into  good  foldiers  ?  And  I  am  free  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  fo  far  from  contributing  to  this, 
will  ftrong-holds,  fortified  pofts,  and  deep  intrenchments  be 
found,  that  they  will  have  a  dir contrary  effedt.  To  be  a 
foldier,  is  to  be  inured  to,  and  familiar  with  danger;  to  dare 
to  look  your  enemy  in  the  face,  unfheltered  and  expofed  to 
their  fire,  and  even  when  repulfed,  to  rally  again  with  undi- 
miniftied  fpirit.  The  Indian  maxim  is,  that  it  is  equally 
your  duty  to  take  care  of  yourfelf,  and  to  annoy  your  enemy. 
To  a  general,  this  may  not  be  an  unufeful  caution  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  affert,  that  whenever  a  private  centinel  allows 
himfelf  to  adt  on  this  principle,  the  odds  are,  that,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  trial,  in  his  exceeding  folicitude  not  to  forget  the 
former,  the  latter  will  be  but  little  attended  to.  Now  what, 
I  afk,  are  all  thefe  mighty  ditches  and  breaft-works,  but  fo 
many  leflbns  and  admonitions  to  our  men  of  what  prodigious 
importance  it  is  to  take  care  of  themfelves  ?  It  would  be  al- 
moft  worth  our  while  to  be  defeated,  if  it  were  only  to  train 
us  to  ftand  fire,  and  to  bear  a  reverfe  of  fortune  with  a  de¬ 
cent  magnanimity.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  ill-judged  hu¬ 
mour  of  fighting  from  behind  a  fcreen,  the  19th  of  April,  and 
jyth  of  June  laft  year,  might  have  been  thehappieft  days  A- 
merica  ever  faw.  All  thefe  things  have  I,  again  and  again, 
reprefented  to  my  mafters  ;  I  am  afhamed  to  fay,  to  how  lit¬ 
tle  purpofe.  They  return  me  anftvers  and  inftrudlions, 
which,  though  I  cannot  refute,  have  not  yet  convinced  what 
I  would  call  the  feelings  of  my  own  mind. 

This  day  week,  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  firft  defcried  off 
Sandy-Hook.  They  have  been  employed  lince  then  in  de¬ 
barking  their  troops  on  Staten-Ifland,  where  they  are  can¬ 
toned,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a  very  uncompadl  and  un¬ 
guarded  manner.  I  cannot  exadfly  afcertain  their  number, 
but  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  fall  fhort  of  feven 
thoufand.  It  is  more  extraordinary  ftill,  that  I  am  not  able 
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to  inform  you  of  the  exadl  number  of  forces  under  my  own 
command  :  I  fancy  however,  we  might  bring  into  the  field, 
at  this  place,  double  their  number  at  a  minute’s  warning  ; 
and  with  this  fuperiority  of  numbers,  making  all  pofiible  al¬ 
lowances  for  our  other  difadvantages,  one  w'ould  hope  vve 
might  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them.  You,  who 
are  fanguine  in  the  extreme,  and  all  impatience,  will  eagerly 
afk,  why  we  fuffered  them  to  land  unmoleftcd,  and  to  re¬ 
main  fo  ever  fince.  What  excellent  expeditions  you  fire-fide 
generals  can  inftantly  plan  and  execute  !  But  you  forget 
that  they  are  polled  on  an  ifland,  and  that  we  have  no  way  a t 
coming  at  them,  unlefs  they  would  lend  us  their  Ihips  and 
boats,  which  I  have  not  prefumed  to  afk  of  them.  Aware, 
however,  of  the  importance  of  falling  on  them,  whilft  there 
is  a  chance  of  doing  it  with  fuccefs,  and  ere  they  become  a 
match  for  us,  by  reinforcements  which  they  daily  expedl,  £ 
have  formed  a  fcheme,  which,  at  leaft,  is  plaufible,  and  pro- 
mifes  fair  to  be  fuccefsful.  I  have  fubmitted  it  to  Congrels, 
and  every  moment  expert  their  anfvver  ;  and  if  they  will  but 
fupport  me  with  alacrity,  and  jn  good  earneft,  my  next,  I 
trull,  will  not  be  fo  defponding.  I  expedl  to  be  all  ready  to 
put  my  plan  in  execution  on  T uefday,  or  at  farthell,  on 
Wednefday  night ;  fo  that  probably,  at  the  very  moment  yon 
are  reading  this,  we  may  be  engaged  in  a  very  different  fer- 
vice.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  impatient  to  hear  from  me  as 
foon  as  may  be,  after  Wednefday,  and  I  will  not  difappoint 
you.  Meanwhile,  I  lhall  not  need  to  tell  you,  that  end  how 
it  will,  all  that  I  freely  chatter  to  you,  is  to  remain  a  profound 
fecret  to  every  body  elfe. 

Doctor,  now  Brigadier-General  Mercer  is  here,  and  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  Like  myfelf,  he  wants  experience; 
but  he  is  very  Ihrewd  and  fenfible,  and  though  a  Scotfman, 
is  remarkably  humane  and  liberal.  I  have  communicated  the 
whole  of  my  defign  to  him  alone  ;  and  am  not  alhamed  to 
own,  that  I  have  received  much  aflillance  from  him.  I  know 
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not  how  it  may  turn  out ;  but  though  neither  he  nor  I  are 
very  apt  to  be  fanguine,  we  have  both  confefled  to  be  fo  on 
this  occafion.  Animated,  however,  as  I  feel  myfelf  with 
the  near  profpedt  of  at  length  doing  fomething,  not  unworthy 
the  high  rank  to  which  I  am  raifed,  I  own  to  you,  I  take  a 
ferious  pleafure  in  it,  only  as  it  flatters  me  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  obtaining  a  fpeedier  and  happier  peace.  Let  us,  flnce 
war  muft  be  our  lot,  diftinguifli  ourfelves  as  freemen  fhould, 
in  fields  of  blood;  ftiil  remembering,  however,  that  we  fight 
not  for  conquefl:,  but  for  liberty. 

I  am  with  the  trueft  efteem, 

Dear  Lund, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

G.  W. 


New-York ,  July  16,  1776* 

To  Mr,  Lund  Wajhington ,  &c. 

Dear  Lund, 

J  jOW  cruelly  are  all  my  hopes  in  one  fad  moment  blafted 
and  deftroyed  !  I  am  pofitively  ordered  to  wait  for  the 
enemy  in  our  lines  ;  and  left  I  fhould  be  mad  enough  not  to 
obey  their  mandates,  not  a  Angle  tittle  of  any  thing  I  had 
afked  for,  is  granted.  Thus  has  a  fecond  opportunity  of  ren* 
dering  my  country  an  eflential  fervice,  in  the  way  of  my  pro- 
feflion,  been  unwifely,  and  in  the  moft  mortifying  manner 
denied  me.  I  profefs,  I  hardly  know  how  ^o  bear  it ;  hav¬ 
ing  to  regret  not  only,  that  two  opportunities,  luch  as  may 
*  never  again  occur,  have  been  fufFered  to  pafs  by  us  unim¬ 

proved,  but  that  none  can  happen  we  can  improve.  Ma- 
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naged  as  nutters  are,  we  neither  ate,  nor  ever  fhall  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  people  ;  and  yet,  in  the  train  in  which  things  are  now 
put,  unlefs  we  are,  it  were  idiotifm  to  hope  for  either  free¬ 
dom  or  independence. 

I  remember  well,  in  a  converfation  I  once  had  with  a  friend, 
now  moll  unjuftly  as  well  as  unwifely  driven  from  his  friends 
and  his  home,  on  the  fubjedf  of  monarchies  and  republics,  he 
objected  to  the  unavoidable  flownefs  and  dilatorinefs  of  the 
executive  power  in  the  latter.  Aiming  to  anfwer  him  in 
his  own  way,' I  replied,  that  if  Popular  Councils  were  flow, 
they  yet  were  fure,  and  that  in  the  multitude  of  counfellors 
there  is  fafety.  His  anfwer  was  prophetical.  If  ever  (he 
faid)  we  of  thefe  countries  fhould  rafhly  put  thefe  things  to 
the  proof,  it  would  be  found,  that  however  true  this  adage 
might  be  in  the  cabinet,  it  was  not  fo  in  the  field.  Convin¬ 
ced,  by  melancholy  experience,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and,  that 
without  fome  different  fyftem,  we  fhall  but  expofe  ourfelves 
to  contempt  and  ruin,  I  refolve  this  evening  honeftly  and 
openly  to  fay  fo  to  the  Congrefs.  1  will  go  farther,  and  add, 
that  if  they  cannot  in  fadf,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  truft  me 
with  the  uncontrouled  command  of  their  army,  I  will  no 
longer  be  their  puppet.  Why  fhould  I  ?  it  being  now  mo¬ 
rally  certain  that  by  going  on  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  I 
can  neither  bring  honour  nor  profit  to  them  ;  and  yet  am  fure 
to  lofe  all  the  little  of  either  which  I  either  have,  or  might 
have,  poffeffed. 

I  want  words  to  exprefs  to  you  what  I  have  felt,  and  flill 
do  feel  on  this  difappointment  of  all  my  hopes  :  I  had  allowed 
myfelf  to  build  too  much  on  my  fcheme  !  and  I  feem  to  be 
in  the  fituation  of  one  who  fhould  be  allowed  to  rife,  on  pur- 
poie  only  to  be  thrown  down.  The  enemy,  in  the  midft  of 
all  our  blufterings,  muft  defpife  us  ;  and  did  not  fhame,  or 
fome  better  principle  reft  rain  them,  I  fhould  be  but  little  fur- 
prifed  to  find  General  Howre,  even  with  his  prefent  little 
handful  attacking  us, — yes,  attacking  us  in  our  entrench- 
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merits.  What  fhall  I  do  ?  To  retreat  is  to  entail  on  my- 
felt  he  curies  of  every  public  man  in  my  country  ;  and  o  go 
on  is  certain  ruin  and  difgrace.  Were  the  world  to  know 
only  my  true  hiftory  on  this  trying  occafion,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,  all  the  candid  and  confiderate  in  it  would  acquit  me  of 
blame.  But  this  the  world  can  know  only  by  my  refolving 
to  tell  a  tale,  which,  confidering  the  rank  I  now  hold  in  it, 
muft  involve  my  country  in  fuch  internal  broils  and  quarrels, 
as  muft  be  fatal  to  the  glorious  caufe  in  which  we  have  em¬ 
barked  ;  and  this,  I  truft,  I  fhall  have  the  virtue  never  to 
do,  be  my  private  wrongs  and  fufferings  ever  fo  great. 

I  have  finifhed  my  letter  to  the  Congrefs,  to  whom  I  have 
at  length  fpoken  in  a  more  peremptory  tone,  than,  I  fancy5 
they  have  been  ufed  to.  It  was  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  I 
fhould  ill  deferve  their  confidence,  if  through  any  miftaken 
complaifance  or  diffidence,  I  hefitated  to  point  out  to  them 
the  mifchievous  con'equences  of  their  interference.  I  have 
al'o  infilled  on  preciie  inftrudlions  in  what  manner  I  am  to 
conduct  myfelf  towards  the  Britifh  commifli  oners,  if  perad- 
venture,  as  is  probable,  their  overtures  fhall  be  made  through 
me.  Their  anfwer  will  have  a  great  influence  on  all  my  fu¬ 
ture  meafures;  as  I  fhall  then  know,  (and  furely  it  is  time 
I  fhould)  on  what  ground  I  ftand.  The  very  decided  and 
adventurous  meafures,  which  Congrefs  itfelf  has  juft  taken,  is 
big  with  the  moft  important  confequences,  not  only  to  the 
community  at  large,  but  to  every  man  in  it.  The  temper 
and  judgment  which  they  fhall  now  maniteft,  on  their  firft 
avowed  aflumptioa  of  the  reins  of  government,  will  be  indi¬ 
cative  of  what  vve  may  hereafter  expcdl.  Hoping  for  the 
beft,  I  yet  will  watch  them  moft  carefully. 

JTis  all  fearful  expedition  :  Every  man  I  fee  feems  to  be 
employed  in  preparing  himfelf  for  the  momentous  rencontre, 
which  every  man  perfuades  himfelf  muft  fhoitly  come  on. 
There  is  an  oftenfible  eagernefs  and  impetuolity  amongft  us, 
I  could  willingly  have  excufed  :  1  fhould  have  been  better 


pleafed  with  that  fteady  compofure  which  diftingui{hes  vete¬ 
rans.  One  thing  is  in  our  favour,  the  paffions  of  our  fol- 
diery  are  feldom  fufFere  1  to  fubfide  ;  being  conftantlv  agitated 
by  fome  ftrange  rumour  or  other.  Happen  v\  hat  will,  it  can 
hardly  be  more  extraordinary,  than  fome  one  or  other  is  per¬ 
petually  prefaging ;  And  we  have  already  performed  fuch 
feats  of  valour,  whilft  we  have  no  enemies  to  engage  but 
fuch  as  our  own  imaginations  manufacture  for  us,  that  I  can¬ 
not  but  hope  we  {hall  do  well,  merely  becaufe  no  one  ever 
feems  to  entertain  a  fufpicion  that  we  {hall  not.  I  can  as 
yet  give  no  guefs,  where  or  when  they  will  approach  us  ; 
I  conclude,  however,  that  they  will  hardly  ftir,  till  they  are 
joined  by  all  the  men  they  expeCt.  Defponding  as  I  am,  I 
wifh  they  were  arrived  ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  attack  us  :  They  may  gain  by  procraftina- 
tion,  but  we  are  fure  to  lofe. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Walhington  lately,  and  {hall  again  in  a 
week  or  two,  if  I  do  not  hear  of  her  ere  that  in  Philadelphia. 
It  has  furprifed  me,  that,  after  what  I  wrote,  the  fhouldhe- 
fitate.  I  beg  of  you  if  {he  be  {fill  fearful,  to  fecond  my 
perfuafions  by  every  means  in  your  power.  Expofed  as  {lie 
muft  be  to  fo  many  interviews  with  people  in  the  army,  all 
of  whom  are  in  the  wTay  of  the  fmail-pox,  I  have  the  moft 
dreadful  apprehenfions  on  her  account.  I  know  not  well  how 
the  notion  came  into  my  head,  but  it  is  certain,  I  have,  for 
feveral  days,  perfuaded  myfelf  that  fhe  is  already  inoculated, 
and  that,  out  of  tendernefs  and  delicacy,  {he  forbears  to  in¬ 
form  me  of  it,  till  {he  can  alfo  inform  me  {he  is  out  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

I  note  fundry  particulars  in  your  letter,  to  which  I  am  not 
folicitous  to  give  you  anfwers.  Why,  when  you  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  alked  in  vain,  will  you  prefs  me  for  Congrefs-fecrets  ? 
Whatever  your  or  my  private  feritiments  or  wrflies  may  be, 
it  is  fufficient  for  us  that  we  know  the  higheft  authority  in 
eur  country  has  declared  it  free  and  independent.  All  that 
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is  left  for  us  to  do  is,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  fupport  this  decla¬ 
ration,  without  too  curioufly  enquiring  into  either  its  wifdom 
or  its  juftice.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  advocates  for  this 
meafure,  meant  well 5  and  I  pay  them  but  an  ordinary  com¬ 
pliment  in  thinking  that  they  were  fitter  to  determine  on  a 
point  of  this  fort  than  either  you  or  I  are.  At  any  rate,  the 
world  mu  ft  allow  it  to  be  a  fpirited  meafure  ;  and  all  I  have  to 
wfth  for  is,  that  we  may  rupport  it  with  a  fuitable  fpirit. 

I  am,  my  Dear  Lund, 

Yours  moft  affe&ionately, 

G.  W. 


New -Yorky  July  15,  1776. 

To  Mr.  Lund  Wajhlngton ,  iff c. 

Dear  Lund, 

LA?  F  Friday,  the  Britifh  fleet  was  feen  off  Staten-Ifland  ; 

they  have  iince  been  employed,  uninterrupted  by  us,  in 
debarking  their  men,  ftores,  &c.  and  as  they  muft  now,  I 
ftiouid  imagine,  be  pretty  nearly  as  ftrong  as  they  expert  to 
be  this  campaign,  no  doubt  we  fhall  foon  hear  of  their  mo¬ 
tions.  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  their  firft  effay  will  not  be 
on  this,  but  on  Long-Tfiand;  where  injudicioufly,  I  think, 
we  alfo  are,  or  foon  fhall  be,  in  force.  Yet,  if  we  do  but  a<ft 
our  parts  as  becomes  us,  be  the  iffue  as  it  may,  we  fhall  at 
leaft  give  them  no  pleafing  earneft  of  what  they  have  to  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  But  there  is  no  relying  on  any 
plan  that  is  to  be  executed  by  raw  men. 

Y ou  have  heard  much  of  the  powers  with  which  commif- 
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fioners  were  to  be  inverted,  for  the  purp.ofe  of  fettling  this 
difpute.  Like  mort  other  things  belonging  to  it,  thefe  too 
have  made  a  much  greater  figure  in  talk,  than  they  do  in  fadt. 
There  are  but  two  commiflioners,  the  two  Howes  ;  and 
thei’  powers  are  extremely  vague  and  undefined.  It  is  a  pity, 
metbinks,  that  Congrefs  had  not  had  better  information  on 
this  fubjedt ;  if  they  had,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  they  would 
not  have  precipitated  the  declaration  of  independence,  fo  as  to 
preclude  all  pofTibility  of  negociation.  I  may  venture  to 
whifper  in  your  ear,  that  this  excepted,  I  firmly  believe,  that 
America  might  have  carried  every  other  point;  and  certainly, 
there  was  a  time,  when  this  would  have  been  deemed  a  con- 
queft  beyond  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  the  warmert  American. 
Whether  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  it  ftill  be  fo,  is  ano¬ 
ther  queftion  :  I  can  anfwer  only  for  myfelf,  that  I  would 
not  even  afk  fo  much.  Different  men  will  judge  differently 
with  refpedt  to  this  condudf  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  I 
own  1  am  bewildered  and  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  After 
fuch  an  aftonifhing  expence  as  they  have  been  at,  and  with 
fuch  fair  profpedfs  as  they  have  before  them  of  being  foon  in 
a  capacity  to  prefcribe  their  own  terms,  it  certainly  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  find  them  condefcending  to  be  friends  with  us,  on 
conditions  as  mortifying  and  degrading  to  them,  as  they  are 
flattering  to  us.  I  can  account  for  it  but  in  one  way  ;  I  re¬ 
ally  afcribe  it  to  their  magnanimity.  It  muft  be  an  unpleafing 
conteft  to  the  nation  ;  I  fay  the  nation ;  for  however  expe¬ 
dient  it  may  be  for  us  to  have  it  called  a  miniflerial  war,  no 
man  who  knov/s  anything  of  the  Englifh  government,  can 
imagine,  that  the  miniftry  could  have  moved  a  rtep  in  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  the  feme  of  the  nation.  It  muff,  too,  be  a 
mort  fruitlefs  and  unp^ofi  able  war  ;  fince  every  advantage 
they  can  gain,  muft  in  fadf  be  a  lofs,  ?s  being  gained  over 
themfelves.  No  wonder,  therefore,  they  have  been  flow  and 
backward  to  enter  into  it ;  no  wonder  they  would  be  glad  to 
be  well  rid  of  it,  on  aimoft  any  terms.  I  have  ever  been  of 
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this  opinion,  and  it  was  thi.s  perf uafion  alone  that  reconciled 
me  to  the  meafure  of  taking  up  arms.  I  fee,  however,  the 
world  around  me  viewing  it  in  a  different  light  ;  every  con- 
ceffion  that  is  made  to  us,  they  attribute  to  timidity  only,  and 
defpondency.  I  own  appearances  make  for  this  conjefture; 
and,  no  doubt,  Congrefs  will  give  it  its  fanftion. 

I  have  not  adopted  this  opinion,  that  we  might  have  peace 
with  Great-Britain,  on  terms  which  would  once  have  been 
thought  moft  honorable,  on  flight  grounds.  Yefterday,  a 
letter  was  brought  tome,  making  overtures  for  anegociation, 
from  Lord  Howe.  I  had  expected  it ;  and  had  my  inftruc- 
tions.  It  was  addreffed,  as  I  had  forefeen,  to  me  as  in  my 
private  character  only.  On  the  ground  of  independency,  if 
we  chofe  to  maintain  it,  this  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  punc¬ 
tilio;  it  was  the  critical  moment  of  trial,  whether  we  w  ould 
affert,  or  recede  from  our  pretenfions.  Never  did  men  fit  in 
debate  on  a  queftion  of  higher  magnitude :  and  when  they  had 
once  determined  to  declare  their  country  free,  I  fee  not  why 
they  might  not  fupport  this  their  declaration,  by  this  as  well 
as  other  means.  A  contrary  conduft  would  certainly  have 
indicated  fome  want  of  firmnefs.  Yet,  I  confefs  to  you,  I 
felt  aukward  upon  the  occafion.  The  punctilio  feemed,  and 
it  could  not  but  feem,  to  be  my  own  ;  and  as  fuch  it  looked, 
rnethought,  as  though  I  were  proud  of  my  titles.  Put  your- 
felf  in  my  place,  and  fee  me,  longing  as  you  know  I  do  moft 
earneftly  for  peace,  yet  turning  my  back  on  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  reafon  to  confider  as  the  harbinger  of  it,  only 
becaufe  he  afked  for  Mr.  and  not,  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  How  often  it  is  my  lot  to  find  it  my  indifpenfible  duty 
to  aft  a  part  contrary  to  both  my  own  fentiments  and  incli¬ 
nations  !  But,  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  in  fuch  inftances  only, 
that,  properly  fpeaking,  we  manifeft  our  fortitude  and  mag¬ 
nanimity. 

I  {hall  aftonifh  you,  when  I  inform  you,  that  this  firft  re¬ 
buff  abated  not  the  ardour  of  the  noble  commiffioner.  His 
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deputy  paid  us  a  fecond  vifit,  and  vouchfafed  to  honour  me 
with  the  appellation  of  General.  What  name  will  you  give  to 
this  condefcenfion  ?  I  own  it  hurt  me  ;  and  has  well  nigh 
led  me  into  a  train  of  thinking  very  different  from  all  my  for¬ 
mer  opini  ons.  The  gentleman  who  brought  the  meflage,  is 
a  Colonel  Patte  fon,  Adjutant  General,  and  a  fenfible,  well- 
informed  man.  He  req  retted  to  lpeak  to  me  alone  ;  and  I 
was  glad  he  did.  After  the  firft  falutations,  he  told  me  the 
purport  of  the  letter  which  had  been  refufed  ;  and  his  errand 
now  was  to  afk  me  to  poiht  out  the  moft  eligible  means  of 
opening  a  negociation,  for  the  purpofe  of  accommodating  the 
unhappy  difpute.  I  replied,  that  I  knew  but  of  one  way  ; 
and  that  was  by  application  to  Congrefs.  He  faid,  the  King’s 
Commiflioners  would  have  no  objection  to  treating  with  the 
members  who  compofedthe  Congrefs,  provided  only  that  they 
came  with  legal  authority  from  the  regular  Legiflatures  of 
their  refpedlive  countries.  I  anfwered,  they  doubtlefs  would 
come  with  fuch  authority;  as,  indeed,  they  could  come  with 
no  other.  I  evidently  faw  his  drift  in  the  exception,  as  he  did 
mine  ;  and  to  put  a  flop  to  all  poflibility  of  miffake,  he  de¬ 
clared  it  impoflible  for  his  matters  ever  to  acknowledge  the 
Congrefs,  as  fuch,  a  legal,  and  conttitutiona!  body  of  men  ; 
and  as  it  feemed  to  be  rather  a  punctilio  of  pride,  than  of  any 
real  importance,  he  hoped  it  might  be  waved.  I  (fared  ;  Plow, 
Sir,  have  you  not  already  acknowledged  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
grefs,  by  acknowledging  the  honourable  rank  I  hold,  and 
which  I  hold  from  them,  and  them  only  ?  That,  faid  he,  was 
the  concettion  merely  of  politenefs  ;  and  made  for  the  purpofe 
only  of  getting  accefs  to  me  ;  and  he  was  perfuaded,  I  was 
too  fenfible  a  man  to  lay  any  ffrefs  on  fo  mere  a  trifle  ;  I 
thanked  him  for  his  compliment,  but  allured  him,  that  I  meant 
to  lay  the  moft  ferious  ffrefs  on  it.  If  he  really  had  had  that 
opinion  of  my  underffanding  which  he  was  pleafed  then  to 
exprefs,  he  mutt  have  fuppofed,  that  though  a  trifle  in  itfelfj 
it  ceafed  to  be  fo  after  I  had  made  a  point  of  it. 
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Words  could  not  have  told  him  more  ftrongly  that  our  re- 
folutions  were  to  affert  and  maintain  our  independency.  And 
if  the  commifii oners  of  the  King  of  Great-Britain  found  them- 
felves  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  up  this,  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  article,  they  and  he  mull  pardon  me  for  faying,  that 
I  could  but  think  them  very  idly  employed  in  foliciting  an 
interview  with  me.  On  this  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave, 
firft  adding  with  a  degree  of  fharpnefs  and  animation,  that  I 
own  affected  me  ;  Sir,  faid  he,  you  are  pleafed  to  be  cavalier 
with  me  :  I  confider  you  as  a  well-meaning — I  wifh  I  could 
fay,  well-informed  man  ;  yet,  I  am  miflaken,  if  your  head,  as  . 
well  as  your  heart,  would  not,  at  this  moment,  didlate  a  very 
different  language.  There  may  be  heroifm,  for  ought  I  know, 
in  defperately  refolving  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  men  with 
whom  you  have  connected  yourfelf ;  but  it  is  rnadnefs  ;  and 
you  may  be  thankful,  if  poflerity  gives  no  worfe  a  name  to  a 
man  who  has  no  judgment  of  his  own.  Wrong,  Sir,  your 
judgment  no  longer.  We  certainly  have  Hooped  as  low  as 
the  proudefl  wrong-head  among  you  could  afk  us ;  but,  if  you 
really  think,  as  you  feem  to  affedl  to  do,  that  we  have  made 
thefe  overtures  either  from  meannefs,  from  a  diflrufl  of  our 
caufe,  or  our  ability  to  make  good  our  juft  claims,  you  are 
out  in  all  vour  reckonino;.  That  the  mean  and  narrow-mind- 
ed  leaders  of  your  councils  may  diffemirsate  fuch  opinions,  in 
your  unhappy  country,  I  can  eafily  fuppofe  ;  but  remember. 
Sir,  you,  and  your  party,  owe  fome  account  to  the  world  1 
and  when  the  world  ftiall  come  to  know  your  infatuated  in- 
folence  in  the  inftance  before  us,  as  know  it  they  muft,  think 
how  you  will  excufe  'yourfelves  ?  I  replied  with  no  lefs 
warmth,  nor,  I  truft,  dignity.  I  was,  indeed,  flung  :  for  after 
once  having  owned  me  as  a  General,  you  muft  confefs  there 
was  fomething  fmgularly  contemptuous  in  prefuming  thus  to 
fchool  me.  A  few  perfonal  civilities  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
ference. 
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I  have  tranfmitteda  faithful  account  of  it  to  Congrels ;  but, 
as  I  can  hardly  fuppofe  they  will  judge  it  expedient  to  make 
it  public,  I  thought  I  owed  to  you,  not  wholly  to  difappoint 
your  curiofity.  You  will  not,  however,  need  me  to  caution 
you  to  be  fecret,  as  well  on  this  as  on  other  things,  which  I 
write  to  you. 

One  thing  more  I  mu  ft  not  omit  to  mention  to  you.  In 
my  conference  with  Colonel  Patterfon,  I  thought  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  was  intended  I  fhould  be  imprefted  with  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  commiffioners  thought  not  unfavourably  of 
our  pretenfions,  as  urged  in  the  beginning  of  the  difpute. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  :  They  are  whigs  ;  and  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  the  General  owes  his  feat  in  Parliament  to 
the  intereft  of  the  diflenters.  But  why  approve  of  our  firft 
pretenfions  only  ?  Surely  if  we  were  then  right,  we  are  not 
now  wrong :  I  mean  as  to  what  we  have  a  right  to,  by  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  the  expediency  of  our  meafures 
is  now  out  of  queftion.  I  cannot  diflbciate  the  ideas  between 
our  having  a  right  of  refiftance  in  the  cafe  of  taxation,  and 
the  fame  right  in  the  cafe  of  legiflating  for  us.  You  know  I 
am  no  deep  cafuift  in  political  fpeculations,  but  having  hap¬ 
pily  been  brought  up  in  revolution  principles,  I  thought  I 
trod  furely  when  I  traced  the  footfteps  of  thofe  venerable 
men.  Wonderful  !  Thefe  too  are  the  principles  of  our  op¬ 
ponents  ;  fo  that  all  our  misfortune  and  fault  is  the  having 
put  in  pra&ice  the  very  tenets  which  they  profefs  to  embrace. 

But  I  fhall  exhauft  your  patience;  which  I  fhould  not  do, 
forefeeing  as  I  do,  that  I  fhall,  hereafter,  have  occafton  to  put 
it  to  the  trial. 

I  am  with  the  trueft  regard, 

Dear  Lund, 

Yours,  &c. 

E 


G.  W> 
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New-York j  July  22,  1776. 

To  Mr.  Lund  JVaJhington ,  b3 6. 

J  WISH  I  could  fay  I  thoroughly  approved  of  all  the  new 

regulations  in  the  new  inititution  of  government  in  my 
native  flats.  It  could,  however,  hardly  have  been  expedled, 
that  a  reformation  fo  capital  and  compreheniive  ffiould  be  per¬ 
fect  at  firff ;  the  wonder  is,  it  is  not  ftiii  more  exceptionable. 
My  heart  glows  with  unufual  warmth,  when  I  advert,  as  I 
often  do,  to  that  pure  and  difinterefted  ardour  which  muff 
have  animated  the  bulk  of  my  countrymen  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  controverfy.  There  may  be  e  ceptions  amongft 
us,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  this 
from  our  uncommon  impetuofity  and  violence.  This  one  would 
wifh  retrained,  but,  by  no  means  extirpated ;  for  is  it  not 
the  e lie 61  of  a  highly  agitated  piifeiic  fpirit;  the  mere  efferves¬ 
cence  of  good  principles  thrown  into  a  ffate  of  ffrong  fer¬ 
mentation  ?  And,  furely,  even  precipitancy  is  preferable  to 
the  fpirit-breaking  cautions  of  chill  defpondency.  Yet  I  am 
no  advocate,  in  general,  either  for  rafh  meafures,  or  rafh  men; 
but  at  fuch  a  conjundlure  as  this,  men  had  need  to  be  ffimu- 
lated  by  fame  more  active  principle  than  cool  and  fober  rea- 
fon.  They  muff  be  enthufiaffs,  or  they  will  continue  to  be 
haves. 

I  give  this  in  anfwer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Carter’s  objedlions 
to  the  firff  procedures  of  the  new  government.  No  doubt, 
Henry  is,  in  many  refpedls,  the  unfitteft  man  in  the  ftate  for 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  has  no  property,  no  learning, 
but  little  good  fenfe,  and  ffill  lefs  virtue  or  public  fpirit;  but 
he  is  the  idol  of  the  people;  and,  as  it  is  by  their  means  only 
that  you  can  hope  to  effedf  the  grand  fchemes  which  you  have 
meditated,  you  muff  humour  them,  and  indulge  them  with 
their  rattle.  They  will  foon  tire  of  him ;  and  the  opportu- 
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nity  muft  then  be  watched,  gently  to  lead  them  to  a  better 
choice  ;  for  they  may  be  led  though  they  cannot  be  driven. 
And  though  it  be,  alas  !  but  too  true,  that  they  often  miftake 
their  real  interefts,  I  am  of  opinion  they  never  miftake  them 
long.  Sooner  or  later,  they  will  judge  and  a£I  from  their  fet¬ 
tled  feelings  ;  and  thefe,  I  take  it,  are  generally  founded  in 
their  fettled  interefts.  When  great  enterprizes  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  we  may  well  difpenfe  v.  ith  fome  little  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment  :  when  without  that,  we  have,  in  its  ftead,  that  which 
perhaps  we  could  not  have  with  it;  I  mean  that  undifciplined 
ardour  which  is  infinitely  better  adapted  to  our  purpofes. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  ftriking  inftance  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  pecple  may,  in  genera],  be  fafely  trufted,  in  the 
long  run,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  Virginia.  Very  few 
countries  have  to  boaft  of  more  men  of  reipecfahle  under- 
ftandings  ;  I  know  ot  none  that  can  produce  a  family,  all  of 
them  diftinguifhed  as  clever  men,  life  our  Lees.  They  are 
all  of  them  the  very  men  one  would  wifti  for,  to  take  the  lead 
of  a  willing  multitude ;  for,  they  are  certainly  men  of  fhining 
talents,  and  their  talents  are  of  that  particular  kind  which 
ufually  render  men  popular.  No  men  were  ever  more  fo, 
than  the  men  in  queftion  once  were.  It  is  obvious,  this  is 
no  longer  the  cafe ;  and  the  reafon  muft  be  that  they  are  no 
longer  worthy  of  it.  With  all  their  clevernefs,  they  are  fel- 
fifti  in  the  extreme.  The  people,  at  length,  have  found  this 
out ;  or,  no  doubt,  R.  H.  Lee  would  have  now  been  gover¬ 
nor,  the  grand  objedfc  of  all  his  aims. 

You  would  be  mortified  to  hear  the  criticifms  which  are 
common  here  on  Henry’s  inauguration  fpeech.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  poor  and  pitiful  performance  ;  and  yet  I  can  believe,  that 
fet  off  by  his  fmooth  and  oily  delivery,  it  would  appear  cle¬ 
ver  when  he  fpoke  it.  Why  did  he  not'afk  Mr.  Page  to 
prepare  it  for  him  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  America  more 
capable.  The  counfellors  of  ftate  are  certainly  irreproacha¬ 
ble,  and  will  do  honour  to  thofe  who  appointed  them.  I  am 
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particularly  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  my  honeft  brother-in- 
law,  Bat.  Dandridge  ;  and  the  pleafure  is  not  leflened  by  the 
afTurance  he  makes  me,  that  my  letters  were^ferviccable  to 
him;  there  being  but  few  men  whom  I  love  more  than  I  do 
him.  As  you  are  foon  to  go  down  the  country,  you  will  fee 
him ;  and  therefore  fpare  me  the  trouble  of  writing  particu¬ 
larly  to  him.  My  friends  mu  ft  now  be  fo  indulgent  to  me, 
as  to  wave  the  matter  of  compliment ;  I  think  myfelf  happy, 
whenever  I  can  write,  as  I  ftiould,  on  urgent  bulinefs.  You 
know  how  ticklifh  my  fituation  is  ;  little  as  one  would  think, 
there  is  to  be  envied  in  it,  I  yet  am  envied.  And  though,  in 
all  good  reafon,  their  fears  ftiould  take  a  direct  contrary  courfe, 
there  are  who  are  forever  fuggefting  fufpicions  and  jealoufies 
of  the  army  and  its  commander.  My  own  heart  affures  me, 
I  mean  them  no  ill  ;  however,  if  1  really  have  the  influence 
and  afcendency  which  they  fuppofe,  I  will,  for  their  fakes  as 
well  as  my  own,  hereafter  maintain  it  at  fome  little  coft.  A 
thoufand  confiderations  determine  me  to  ftrain  every  nerve 
to  prevent  the  army’s  being  under  any  other  controul,  whilft 
I  live.  Let  a  perfuafion  of  the  neceflity  of  this,  if  occafion 
Ihould  arife,  be  feafonably  urged  in  my  native  ftate  :  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  let  fome  more  than  ordinary  pains  be  taken 
to  make  me  popular.  Their  own  honor  and  intereft  are  both 
concerned  in  my  being  fo.  Shew  this  to  Mr.  Dandridge ; 
and,  as  you  both  can  enter  into  my  meaning,  even  from  the 
moft  diftant  hints,  I  can  reft  fatisfied,  that  you  will  do  every 
^hing  I  wifti  you. 

W e  have  lately  had  a  general  review  ;  and  I  have  much 
pleafure  in  informing  you,  that  we  made  a  better  appearance, 
and  went  through  our  exercifes  more  like  foldiers,  than  I  had 
expedled.  The  Southern  ftates  are  rafh  and  blameable  in 
the  judgment  they  generally  form  of  their  brethren  of  the  four 
New-England  ftates ;  I  do  afiure  you,  with  all  my  partiality 
for  my  own  countrymen,  and  prej  udices  againft  them,  I  can- 
pot  but  confider  them  as  the  flower  of  the  American  army. 
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They  are  a  ftrong,  vigorous,  and  hardy  people,  inured  to  la¬ 
bour  and  toil ;  which  our  people  feldom  are.  And  though 
our  hot  and  eager  fpirits  may,  perhaps,  fait  better  in  a  fiidden 
and  defperate  enterprize  ;  yet  in  the  way  in  which  wars  are 
now  carried  on,  you  muft  look  for  permanent  advantages  only 
from  that, patient  and  perevering  temper,  which  is  the  refult 
of  a  lifeoflabour.  The  New-Englanders  are  cool,  confide- 
rate  and  fenfible  ;  whilft  we  are  all  fire  and  fury ;  like  their 
climate,  they  maintain  an  equal  temperature,  whereas  we 
cannot  fhine,  but  we  burn.  They  have  an  uniformity  and 
ftability  of  ch  a  rafter,  to  which  the  people  of  no  other  ftates 
have  any  pretenfions  ;  hence  they  muft,  and  will  always  pre- 
ferve  their  influence  in  this  great  Empire.  Were  it  not  for 
the  drawbacks  and  the  difadvantages,  which  the  influence  of 
their  popular  opinions,  on  the  fubject  of  government,  have  on 
their  army,  they  foon  might,  and  probably  would,  give  law 
to  it.  If  General  Putnam  had  the  talents  of  Mr.  S.  Adams, 
or  Mr.  Adams  had  his,  perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  this 
had  not  been  matter  of  conjecture.  But,  Putnam  is  a  plain, 
blunt,  undefigning  old  fellow,  whofe  views  reach  no  further 
than  the  duties  of  his  profeflion.  He  is,  indeed,  very  igno¬ 
rant  j  yet,  I  find  him  a  ufeful  officer ;  and  chiefly  becaufe  he 
neither  plagues  me,  nor  others,  with  wrangling  claims  of  pri¬ 
vileges.  I  owe  him  too  no  fmall  acknowledgments  for  the 
fairncfs  of  his  accounts.  I  could  open  to  you  fome  ftrange 
fcenes  in  this  way.  Some  people  feem  to  have  gotten  fuch 
a  habit  of  cheating  government,  that,  though  fufHciently  con- 
fcientious  in  other  refpects,  they  really  are  far  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  their  manner  of  charging  than,  I  think,  becomes  them. — 
But,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  General  Mercer  is  the  man,  on 
whom  thefe  ftates  muft  reft  their  hopes.  The  character  that 
one  of  his  countrymen  gave  to  the  Pretender,  fits  him  exactly  3 
cc  He  is  the  moft  cautious  man  I  ever  faw,  not  to  be  a  cow¬ 
ard  ;  and  the  braveft  not  to  be  rafti.5’  In  my  judgment,  he 
is  not  inferior  even  to  General  Lee,  in  military  knowledge  3 
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and,  in  altnoft  every  thing  elfe,  he  is  infinitely  h’s  Lperior. 
Yet  the  overhearing  virtues  of  this  lafi:  named  gentleman  are 
Lifeful  to  us,  efpecially  at  our  fetting  out :  we  wanted  not  the 
fober  and  flow  deductions  of  argument  and  reafon  ;  and  Lee, 
like  the  author  of  Common  Senfe,  has  talents  perfectly  formed 
to  dazzle  and  confound. 

I  thank  you  for  your  care  in  making  the  remittances  you 
mention  to  Meflrs.  Carey  and  Co.  I  fincerely  wifh  they  may 
arrive  fafe;  as  I  certainly  owe  ic  to  them,  to  take  every  Hep 
in  my  power  to  make  them  eafy.  There  is  a  pleafure  in  do¬ 
ing  as  one  ought,  in  little  as  well  as  great  affairs  ;  but,  in  my 
prefent  circumftances,  I  fliould  often  want  this  pleafure,  were 
it  not  for  your  affeCtionate  afliduity,  and  truly  friendly  atten¬ 
tion.  God  blefs  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  every  inftance  of 
your  care  and  concern  for  me  ! 

I  am,  See. 

G.  W. 


June  24,  1776. 

To  Mrs .  Wajhington . 

My  dearest  Life  and  Love, 

YOU  have  hurt  me,  I  know  not  how  much,  by  the  infinu- 
ation  in  your  laft,  that  my  letters  to  you  have  lately  been 
lefs  frequent,  becaufe  I  have  felt  lefs  concern  for  you.  The 
fufpicion  is  moll  unjull  5— -may  I  not  add,  it  is  moft  unkind? 
Have  we  lived,  now  aim  oft  a  (core  of  years*  in  the  clofeft  and 
deareft  conjugal  intimacy  to  fo  little  purpofe  that,  on  an  ap¬ 
pearance  only  of  inattention  to  you,  and  which  you  might 
have  accounted  for  in  a  thoufand  ways  more  natural  and  more 
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probable,  you  fhould  pitch  upon  that  Tingle  motive  which 
alone  is  injurious  to  me  ?  I  have  not,  I  own,  wrote  fo  often 
to  you  as  I  wifhed,  and  as  I  ought :  But  think  of  my  fitua- 
tion  and  then  afk  your  heart,  if  I  be  without  excuse. 

We  are  not,  my  deared,  in  circumdances  the  moil;  favourable 

\ 

to  our  happinefs  :  but  let  us  not,  I  befeech  you,  idly  make 
them  worfe,  by  indulging  fufpicions  and  apprehenfions  which 
minds  in  did  refs  are  but  too  apt  to  give  way  to.  I  never 
was,  as  you  have  often  told  me,  even  in  my  better  and  more 
difengaged  days,  fo  attentive  to  the  little  punClilios  of  friend- 
fhip,  as,  it  may  be,  became  me  :  but,  my  heart  tells  me,  there 
never  was  a  moment  in  my  life  fines  I  fird  knew  you,  in 
which  it  did  not  cleave  and  cling  to  you  with  the  warmed  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  it  mud  ceafe  to  beat,  ere  it  can  ceafe  to  wifh 
for  your  happinefs,  above  any  thing  on  earth. 

I  congratulate  you  mod  cordially  on  the  fair  profpedt  of  re¬ 
covery  of  your  amiable  daughter-in-law ;  nor  can  I  winder, 
that  this  fecond  lofs  of  a  little  one  fhould  afFedt  you;  I  fear  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  the  perpetual  agitations  of  a  camp, 
were  too  much  for  her.  They  are,  however,  both  young  and 
healthy ;  fo  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  foon  repairing 
the  lofs. 

And  now  will  my  deared  love  permit  me,  a  little  more 
earnedly  than  I  have  ever  yet  done,  to  prefs  you  to  content 
to  that  fo  neceffary,  fo  fafe  and  eafy,  though  fo  dreaded  a 
thing — the  being  innoculated  ?  It  was  always  advifeable;  but 
at  this  junCIure  it  feems  to  be  almod  abfolutely  neceffary. 

I  am  far  from  fure,  that,  that  redlefs  madman,  our  quon¬ 
dam  Governor,  from  the  mere  lud  of  doing  mifehief,  will 
not  foon  betake  himfelf  to  the  carrying  on  a  predatory  war 
in  our  rivers.  And  as  Potomack  will  certainly  be  thought 
mod  favourable  for  his  purpofes,  as  affording  him  fcope  to 
keep  without  the  reach  of  annoyance,  I  have  little  reafon  to 
flatter  myfelf,  that  it  would  not  be  particularly  pleafmg  to  him, 
te  vent  his  fpite  at  my  houfe.  Let  him ;  it  would  affect  me 
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only  as  it  might  afFe<ft  you ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  among  others* 
I  with  you  out  of  his  reach.  Yet  I  think  I  would  not  have 
you  quit  your  houfe  profefledly  from  an  apprehenfion  of  a 
vifit  from  him  ;  An  appearance  of  fearfulnefs  and  timidity, 
even  in  a  woman  of  my  family,  might  have  a  bad  effeft  ; 
but,  I  muft  be  fomething  more  or  lefs  than  man,  not  to  with 
you  out  of  the  way  of  a  danger,  which,  to  fay  the  leaft,  muft 
be  difagreeable  to  you,  and  could  do  good  to  no  one.  All  this 
makes  for  your  going  to  Philadelphia,  a  place  of  perfect  fe- 
curity ;  and  it  would  be  almoft  worth  while  to  be  innocula- 
ted,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fair  pretence  it  furnifties  you  with 
of  quitting  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  I  could  not  but  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  uneafy  at  your  remaining  in  it.  But  I  flatter  my- 
felf  any  further  arguments  will  be  unneceflary,  when  I  fhall 
add,  as  I  now  do,  that  till  you  have  had  the  fmall-pox,  anxi- 
oufly  as  elfe  I  fhould  wifh  for  it,  I  never  can  think  of  con- 
fenting  to  your  pafling  the  winter  here  in  quarters  with  me. 

I  would  have  Lund  Wafhington  immediately  remove  all 
the  unmarried  and  fufpicious  of  the  flaves,  to  the  quarters  in 
Frederick.  The  harvefting  muft  be  got  in  by  hirelings. 
Let  him  not  keep  any  large  ftock  of  grain  trod  out,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  mill,  or  within  the  reach  of  water  carriage ;  and 
in  particular,  let  as  little  as  may  be,  be  left  at  Clifton’s  quar¬ 
ters.  It  will  not  be  too  late,  even  in  the  firft  week  of  July, 
to  fow  the  additional  fupply  of  hemp  and  flax  feed  which  Mr. 
Mifflin  has  procured  for  me  in  Philadelphia;  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  with  you  before  this  letter.  For  obvious  rea- 
fons,  you  will  not  fow  it  on  the  ifland,  nor  by  the  water  flde. 
But  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  account  of  your  crop  on  the 
Ohio.  If  Bridgey  continues  refractory  and  riotous,  though 
I  know  you  can  ill  fpare  him,  let  him  by  all  means  be  Pent  off, 
as  I  hope  Jack  Cuftis’s  boy  Joe  already  is,  for  his  faucinefs 
at  Cambridge. 

My  attention  is  this  moment  called  ofF  to  the  difcovery,  or 
pretended  difcovery,  of  a  moft  wild  and  daring  plot.  It  is 
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impoflible,  as  yet,  to  derelope  the  myttery  in  which  it  either 
is,  or  is  fuppofed  to  be  involved.  Thus  much  only  I  can  find 
out  w  ith  certainty,  hat  it  wiU  be  a  fine  field  for  a  war  of  lies 
on  bo  h  fides.  No  doubt  it  will  make  a  good  deal  of  noife  in 
the  country ;  and  there  are  w  ho  think  it  ufeful  to  have  the 
minds  of  the  people  kept  conftantly  on  the  fret  by  rumours  of 
this  fort.  For  my  par',  I  w  ho. am  faid  to  be  the  objedf  prin¬ 
cipally  aimed  at  in  it,  find  myfel  'perfe&ly  at  my  eafy ;  and 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  you  only  from  an  apprehenfion  that, 
hearing  it  from  others  and  not  from  me,  you  might  imagine  I 
was  in  the  midft  of  danger  that  I  knew  not  of. 

The  perpetual  rolicitude  of  your  poor  heart  about  me,  is 
certainly  highly  flattering  to  me  ;  yet  I  fhould  be  happy  to  be 
able  to  quiet  your  fears.  Why  do  you  complain  of  my  re- 
ferves  ?  Or,  how  could  you  imagine  that  I  dittrutted  either 
your  prudence  or  your  fidelity  ?  I  have  the  higheft  opinion  of 
them  both.  But  why  fhould  I  teaze  you  with  tedious  details 
of  fchemes  and  views  which  are  perpetually  varying  ;  and 
which  therefore  might,  not  improbably,  miflead,  where  I  meant 
to  inform  you  ?  Suffice  it  that  I  fay,  what  I  have  often  before 
told  you,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  the  controul  of  them,  all  our 
preparations  of  war  aim  only  at  peace.  Neither  do  I,  at  this 
moment,  fee  the  leaf!:  likelihood  of  there  being  any  confider- 
able  military  operations  this  feafon ;  and,  if  not  in  this  feafon, 
certainly  in  no  other.  Ic  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
leifure  and  quiet  of  winter  quarters,  men  will  not  have  the 
virtue  to  liften  to  the  dictates  of  plain  common  fenfe  and  fo- 
ber  reafon.  The  only  true  interett  of  both  fides  is  reconcili¬ 
ation  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  point  in  the  vvcrld  clearer,  than  that 
both  fides  mutt  be  lofers  by  war,  in  a  manner  which  even 
peace  vvill  not  foon  compenfate  for.  We  mutt,  atlaft,  agree 
and  be  friends ;  for  we  cannot  live  without  them,  and  they 
will  not  w ithout  us ;  and  a  bye-ftander  might  well  be  puz- 
*kd  to  find  out,  why  as  good  terms  cannot  be  given  and  ta- 
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ken  now,  as  when  we  {hall  have  well  nigh  ruined  each  other 
by  the  mutual  madnefs  of  cutting  one  another’s  throats.  F or- 
all  thefe  reafons,  which  cannot  but  be  as  obvious  to  the  En- 
glifii  commiffioners,  and  ours,  as  they  are  to  me,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  imagine  how  any  thing  can  arife  to  obftrudt  a  negoci- 
ation,  and,  of  confequence,  a  pacification.  You  who  kno^y 
my  heart,  know  that  there  is  not  a  wifti  nearer  to  it  than  this 
is ;  but  I  am  prepared  for  every  event  one  only  excepted— -I 
mean  a  difhonorable  peace.  Rather  than  that,  «et  me,  though 
it  be  with  the  lofs  of  every  thing  elfe  I  hold  dear,  continue 
this  horrid  trade,  and,  by  the  molt  unlikely  mean?,  be  the  un¬ 
worthy  inftrument  of  preserving  political  fecurity  and  bappi- 
nefs  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves. — Pity  this  cannot  beac- 
complifhed,  without  fixing  on  me  that  lad  name,  Rebel.  I 
love  my  king  ;  you  know  I  do  :  afoldier,  agqod  man  cannot 
but  love  him.  How  peculiarly  hard  then  is  our  fortune  to  be 
deemed  traitors  to  fo  good  a  king  !  But,  I  am  not  witfio.ut 
hopes,  that  even  he  will  yet  fee  caufe  to  do  me  juftice  :  pq- 
flerity,  I  am  fur e,  will.  Mean  while,  I  comfort  myfelf  with 
the  reflection,  that  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the  belt  and  braveil 
men,  even  of  the  barons  who  obtained  Magna  Charta,  whilft 
the  difpute  was  depending.  This,  however,  anxioufly  as  I 
wifh  for  it,  it  is  not  mine  to  command  :  I  fee  my  duty,  that 
of  {landing  up  for  the  liberties  of  my  country ;  and  whatever 
difficulties  and  difeouragements  lie  in  my  way,  I  dare  not 
{brink  from  it;  and  I  rely  on  that  being,  who  has  not  left  tjo 
us  the  choice  of  duties,  that  whilfl:  I  confci,entioufly  dilcfiarge 
mine,  I  {hall  not  finally  lofe  my  reward.  If  J  really  am  npt 
a  bad  man,  I  {hall  not  long  be  fo  fet  down. 

A  fibre  yourfelf,  I  will  pay  all  pofiible  attention  to  your  re¬ 
commendations,  But  happy  as  I  am  jn  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  you,  even  in  the  fmallpfi:  things,  take  it  not  amifs, 
that  I  ufe  the  freedom  with  you,  to  whifper  in  your  ear,;to  be 
fparing  of  them.  You  know  how  I  am  drcumftanced ;  hardly 
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the  promotion  of  a  fubaltern  is  left  to  me ;  and  free  and  inde- 
perdent  as,  I  am,  I  refolve  to  remain  !o.  I  owe  the  Cono-refs 
no  obligati  m  for  ary  personal  avours  done  to  myfelf ;  nor 
will  I  run  in  debt  to  them  fo  favours  to  others.  Befides,  lam 
mortified  to  have  to  afkofthem,  wha',  in  found  policy  (if  other 
motives  had  been  wanting)  they  ought  to  have  granted  tome 
unafked.  I  cannot  dexribe  to  you  the  inconveniencies  this 
army  buffers,  for  wan  of  this  confequer.ee  being  given  to  its 
’Commander  in  chief.  But,  asthefe  might  be  encreafed,  were 
my  peculiar  fituation  in  this  refpech  generally  known,  I  for¬ 
bear  ;  only  enjoining  on  you  a  cautious  filence  on  this  head. 
In  a  egulararmv,  our  Virginia  young  men,  would  certainly, 
in  general,  make  the  bell  officers;  but  I  regret  that  they  have 
no:  now  p  t  it  in  my  power  juftly  to  pay  them  'his  compliment. 
They  difiJce  their  northern  allies  ;  and  this  diflike  is  the  fource 
of  infinite  mifehiefs  and  vexations  to  me.  In  the  many  dis¬ 
putes  and  quarrels  of  this  fort  which  we  have  had,  one  thing 
has  particularly  ftruck  me.  My  countrymen  are  not  inferior 
in  anderflanding  ;  and  are  certainly  fuperior  in  that  diftin- 
guifhed  Spirit  and  high  fenfe  of  honor  which  fhould  form  the 
character  of  an  officer.  Yet,  fomehow  or  other,  it  forever 
happens,  that  in  every  altercation,  they  are  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong  ;  and  they  expect  of  me  attentions  and  partialities 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  fhew  them. 

Let  me  rely  that  your  anfvver  to  this  will  be  dated  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  If  1  am  not  very  bufily  engaged,  (which  I  hope 
may  not  be  the  cafe)  perhaps  I  may  find  ways  and  means  to 
pay  you  a  vifit  of  a  day  or  two ;  but  this  I  rather  hint  as 
what  I  with,  than  what  I  dare  bid  you  expert.  If  you  ft  ill 
think  the  fragments  of  the  fet  of  greys  I  bought  of  Lord 
Botetourt  unequal  to  the  journey,  let  Lund  Wafhington  fell 
them  fingly,  or  otherwi  e  as  he  can,  to  the  befi:  advantage, 
and  purchafe  a  new  fet  of  bays.  I  ceuld  as  you  defire,  get 
them  here,  and  perhaps  on  better  terms ;  bu:  I  have  a  notion^ 
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whether  well  or  ill  founded  I  know  n*>t,  that  they  never  an- 
fwer  well  in  Virginia.  I  beg  to  be  affectionately  remem¬ 
bered  to  all  oar  friends  and  relations  $  and  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  me  to  be 

Your  moft  Faithful 

And  tender  Hufband, 

G.  W. 


THE  END. 
* 
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